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PORTRAIT. 


She’s beautiful! Her raven curls 

Have broken hearts in envious girls— 
And then they sleep in contrast so, 

Like raven feathers upon snow; 

And bathe her neck—and shade the bright 
Dark of from which they catch the light, 
As if their graceful loops were made 

To keep that glorious eye in shade, 

And holier make its tranquil spell, 

Like waters in a shaded well. 


I cannot rhyme about that eye— 

lve match’d it with a midnight sky— 
i’ve said "twas deep, and dark, and wild, 
Expressive, liquid, witching, mild— 
But the jewell’d star, and the living air 
Have nothing in them half so fair. 


She’s noble—noble—one to keep 

_ Embalm’d for dreams of fever’d sleep— 
An eye for nature—taste refin’d, 
Perception swift, and balanc’d mind,— 
And more than all, a gift of thought 
To such a spirit-fineness wrought, 
That on my ear her language fell, 
As if each word dissolv'd a spell. 


Yet I half hate her. She has all 
That would ensure an angel's fail— 
But there’s a cool, collected look 
As if her pulses beat by book-- 

A measur’d tone, a cold reply, 

A management of voice and eye, 

A calm possess’d, authentic air 
‘That leaves a doubt of softness there 
*Till—look and worship as I may— 
My fever’d thoughts will pass away. 


And when she lifts her fringing lashes, 

And her dark eye like star-light flashes— 

And when she plays her quiet wile 

Of that calm look, and measur’d smile, 

I go away like one who's heard 

In some fine scene the prompter’s word, 

And meke a vow to break ker chain, 

And keep it——-——till we meet again. CASSIUS. 


[From the Philadelphia Album. } 


SELICO, OR LOVE AND DUTY, 
Translated fram the French. 

Not far from the city of Sabir, which is the capitol 
of Juida, situated on the coast of Guinea, in 1727 
resided a poor widow named Darina. She was the 
mother of three sons, whom she had brought up with 
a tenderness rarely exercised in these climates,-where 
children are rather regarded as objects of commerce 
and sold as slaves by their unnaturel parents, than as 
their own legitimate offspring. The eldest of these 
sons was named Guberi—the second Telone and 
the youngest Selico. They were amiable and intelli- 
gent, and filialy adored their mother, who alrea- 
dy old and infirm continued to live only through their 
cares. The wealth of this family consisted of a cabin 
and asmall contigious field appropriated to the culti- 
vation of maize which was their principal sustenance. 


With the return of each morning one of the broth- | 


ers went to the chase, another tilled the ground, and 
the third remained with the aged Darina. In the 
evening they all reassembled at their cabin. The 
hunter displayed the game he had obtained, the ag- 
riculturist produced the fruits of his toil, and he who 
remained to protect his mother, had also in the mean- 
time provided the evenings repast. They all supped 
together, and the sons strove to rival each other in 
affectionate attentions to their parent. The supper 
finished, they received her benediction, retired to 
rest upon their mats side by side, aud with the dewn 
of day again pursued their avocations with alacrity 
and cheerfulness—Selico, the junior brother, fre- 
quently went to the city and offered a tribute of fruits 
for his family at the temple of the principal god of the 
country. This god was a large snake, of that spe- 
cies called felitches, which are not poisonous, but on 
the contrary devouring venomous reptiles, and con- 
sequently so venerated in Guido that it is deemed a 
crime to kill one of them. From this circumstance 
these animals are exceedingly numerous. In the in- 
terior of the cities and villages, and even in the midst 
of the habitations they are to be met with at every 
step. They eat familiarly at the tables of their idol- 
aters, and sleep undisturbed upon their hearths. 

Among the youths of Juida, Selico was considered 
pre-eminently beautiful, as well as pre-eminently vir- 
tuous. His eye was large and eloquent—his skin 
smooth and polished, and his form graceful and finely 
modeled. In the temple of the Big Snake he had 
seen Berissa—the young and lovely Berissa, who 
was the daughter of the chief high priest, and by her 
beauty and her attractions exceeded all her compan- 
ions. Selico conversed with her, wood her, loved 
her, and was beloved. Every Wednesday, the day 
consecrated to worship and repose, he repaired to the 
temple of the idol and feasted his soul. in passing the 
day adjacent to his dear Berissa. He spoke of his 
mother, of his love—and of the happiness they would 
enjoy when united. At such’moments Berissa would 
endeavour to suppress the sigh which rose to her bo- 
som, for that happy period, whilst the aged Faralko, 
her sire, embraced the lovers and promised a speedy 
consummation to their hopes. 

At length the long anticipated day was named and 
the mother and brothers of Selico had prepared the 
cabin for the betrothed couple. But just at this mo- 
ment, the famous Truro Andati, king of Dakomai, 
whose rapid conquests had been celebrated even in 
Europe, invaded the kingdom of Ardra, exterminated 
its inhabitants and was advancing at the head of a 


powerful army towards the kingdom of Juida, when | 


his career was for a while arrested by a large river 
which bordered that dominion. 

The king of Juida was a weak and cowardly ruler, 
governed entirely by his women and his ministers. 
He neglected to confront his troops with those of 


i 


the invader, and relying in the supremacy of his gods 
for his defence, he collected and placed on the border 
of the river all the felitches he could collect as the 
talisman of his safety. The Dahomian surprized and 
enraged to combat only with reptiles, threw himself 
and his followers into the flood, gained the opposite 
shore, and either cut to pieces or roasted upon coals 
all the sacred animals he met with. At this, the 
king of Juida despairing of any further effort to save 
himself, abandoned his capitol and fled for safety and 

concealment to a remote island, whilst the conquer- 

ors spread themselves over his empire, burning crops 

cities and villages, and massacreing without mercy 

all living things. 

Few of the inhabitants escaped the dreadful car- 
nage. Thethree brothers at the approach of the 
conquerors placed their mother on their shoulders 
and sought shelter in the forests. Selico would not 
quit Darina while she was exposed to the smallest 
peril, but trembling for his dear Berissa, he ran to 
Sabi anxious to ascertain her fate—to save or perish 
with her. Sabi had been taken by the Dahomians. 

The streets were deluged in blood—the houses 
pillaged and demolished—the palace of the king—the 
temple of the Snake were alike nothing save a smok- 
ing heap of ruins, strewed with dead bodies whose 
head the barbarians according to the custom had car- 
ried away with them. The unfortunate Selico in 
despair called upon death to terminate his misery. 

He wandered over the horrid wreck in search of 
Barissa and Faralko, calling on them by name with 
cries of anguish, and in vain attempting to discover 
them among so many mutilated trunks. » After having 
consecrated four days to this dreadful search and 
doubting not that Berissa and her futher had become 
the victims of the merciless invaders, he returned to 
his mother who he found still in the forest where he 
left her with his brothers. The grief depicted on his 
countenance, and his disordered appearance frighten- 
ed the sad family. They wept at his misfortune, and 
strove to console him, but he seemed insensible to 
all tenderness, and refused to eat, as if he had resolved 
to terminate his existance by famine. Guberi and 
Telone in place of calling him to himself by reason 
and caresses, showed him their aged parent who had 
neither house to shelter her, nor food to sustain her, 
—nothing in the world but her children, and then en- 
quired if, at such a sight he had the courage to live. 

Selico was moved, and promised to endeavour 
sharing with them the tender cares, which they af- 
forded their poor mother. They accordingly built 
a cabin, but deprived of their bows and arrows and 
of the necessary utensils, which in their flight they 
could earry with them, they soon felt the wants of the 
most extreme misery. Fruits are rare in,these for- 
ests, and the prodigious number of monkeys by which 
they are infested, contended with the brothers for 
the little that was to be obtained. ‘They had neither 
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the implemeuts of husbandry, nor the seed to sow. 
—The ray season commenced, and famine pre- 
sented itself in its most appalling aspect. Darina rest- 
ing upon a bed of dry leaves, suffered no complain- 
mgs to issue from her lips, but silently awaited the 
death she felt approaching. Her sons were exhaust- 
ed for want of food, they could not go into the woods, 
inundated as they were in all parts. They set snares 
for the little birds that approached the hut; and when 
they were fortunate enough to catch one of them, 
which rarely happened, assuming a smile, they pre- 
sented it to their mother, who would not eat of it un- 
less her children partook with her. 

Three months thus passed without any change in 
their dreadful situation. At length the three broth- 
ers heldacounsel. Guberi proposed that one should 
sell the other to the Europeans, and purchase with 
the money some maize, and instruments of agricul-: 
ture, together with such things as were necessary to 
preserve their parent. A mournful silence was the 
reproof of the two brothers. To be separated, to 
quit each other ‘for ever, to become the slave of the 
whites! The idea made them shndder. ‘“ Who 
shall be sold?” cried Telone with a melancholy ac- 
cent. ‘*The lot shall be decided” replies Guberi, 
“ by throwing three different sized stones in an earth- 
en pot, he who chooses the smallest shall be the un- 
fortunate—‘No, my brother,’ interrupted Selico; 
‘* fate has already determined; it is I~I am the most 
miserable: you forget that I have lost Berissa, and 
that you alone prevented me from dying by say- 
ing I should be useful to my mother;—the time has 
come: sell me.” 

Guberi and Telone in vain endeavoured to oppose 
the generous design of their brother.- Selico would 
not hearken to their prayers, refused to abandon his 
fate, and threatened to go alone if they obstinately 
denied to conduct him. At length the two brothers 
consented. It wasagreed that Guberi should remain 
with Darina, and that Telone should accompany 
Selico to a fort of the Hollanders, receive the price 
of his liberty, and return immediately with the pro- 
visions they wanted. During this arrangement, 
Selico, was the only one who did not weep; but it{ 
required all his firmness to restrain his tears, when 
he prepared to quit his mother—to bid her an eternal 
adieu and embrace het for the last time.—He deceiv- 
ed her by saying he would soon return with Telone, 
as they were only going to visit their old cabin, and 
see if they could not inhabit it again. The good 
widow believed him. She, however, could scarcely 
tear herself from the arms of her children; she trem- 
bled at the dangers they were about to encounter; 
and by an involuntary presentiment, ran after Selico 
when he had disappeared. | 

The brothers arrived in a few days, at the city of 
Sabi. The carnage had ceased, and peace began to 
animate the place. The king of Dahomai, tranquil 
possessor of the states of Juida, in order to make 
commerce flourish, invited several English and 
French merchants to his court, to whom he sold his 
prisoners, having previously distributed among his 
soldiers their lands. Telone soon found a merchant, 
who offered one hundred crowns for his young 
brother. As he hesitated—trembling in all his limbs 
at the horrid idea of the trafic, in which he was en- 
gaged, a trumpet was sounded, and a public crier 
proclaimed in a loud voice, that the king Dahomai, 
promised a reward of four hundred ounces of gold, 
to him, who should deliver alive, a negro, who, the 
night before had dared profane his seraglio; and had! 


escaped towards the morning, and passed his guards. 


ing him aside said in a firm voice. “Thou hast 
promised to sell me, and I have vowed to save my 
mother, but the trifling sum this white offers cannot 
make her rich. Four hundred ounces of gold, would 


have it, my brother; conduct me immediately to the 
king, for the culprit he seeks. Do not start, I know 
as well asthou, the punishment that awaits me, I 
have calculated its duration, it will not last more 
than an hour; when my mother brought me into the 
world, she suffered a much longer time. : 

Telone horror-struck for a time, was speechless; 
but recovering himself a little, he fell at the feet of 
Selico—he pressed him, he supplicated him by the 
name of his mother, by all that he held dear to re- 
nounce his design. ‘‘Of whom do you speak?” return- 
ed Selico, with a bitter smile. I have lost Berissa 
and I wish to rejoin her; I save my mother by this 
act, | make my brothers richer than ever, and escape 
a life of servitude and wretchedness. My choice is 
made, I am fixed and resolute. Do not attempt to 
dissuade me,or alone I’ll go and deliver myself into 
the tyrant’s hands, and thou wilt then have the fruits 
of my death, and protract the misery of her who gave 
us life” 

Intimidated by the air, and the tone with which 
Selico pronounced these last words, Telone dared 
not reply, but obeying his brother he tied his- arms 
behind his back, and bathed in tears, led the way to 
the palace ofthe king. 

They were soon conducted into the presence of 
the monarch, who magnificently dressed, and cover - 
ed with gold and precious stones, they found, reclin- 
ing upon a couch, his head supported on the bosom 
of his favourite. His ministers, nobles and officers, 
superbly habited, were posted within a few paces of 
him. The bravest of,them were distinguised by 
necklaces of human teeth, each of which denoted vic- 
tory. The doors of the apartment were guarded by 
armed females. Vases of wines and liquors, were 
placed within at a small distance from the king, and 
the place was paved with the skulls of his enemies. 
“Sovereign of the world” said Telone, bowing 
down to the earth, “‘I come to deliyer into thy hands 
— "unable to proceed, his voice died upon his lips. 
The king interrogated him, but unable to speak, 
Selico replied for him: 
“King of Dahomai,” said he, ‘‘thou seest before thee} 
a wretch who, hurried away by an unlawful passion, 
penetrated last night into the Seraglio. He who 
now has brought me before thee, had been so long 
my friend that I did not hesitate to confide my secret 
to him. But zeal for thy service has made him 
treacherous to friendship. He surprized me sleep- 
ing, and binding me as you see, conducted me hither 
to receive his recompense. Give him his reward.” 
The king, without deigning to reply, beckoned to 
one of his ministers who seized Selico and delivered 
him to the female guards, and gave the four hundred 
ounces of goldto Telone. The latter took the money’ 
that chilled him with horror to touch, and purchas- 
ing some provisions, hastened precipitately from the 
city to carry the food, bought by a brother’s biood to 
his famishing mother. | | 

Already by order of the monarch they prepared 
the means, used in Juida, for punishing adulterers. 

Two large ditches are dug at a little distance; 
apart. Inthe one is placed the faithless wife, tied 


to a stake; and all the women of the Seraglio, array- 
ed in their finest habits, carrying vases of boiling, 
water upon their heads, advance in measured steps, 
to the sound of flutes and tabors, and throw it upon 


Selico hearing the proclamation, motioned to his ae head of the poor victim, until she has expired. 


brother,not to conclude with the merchant, and tak- 


bea great fortune to Darina, and you and we must}}. 


across two iron bars, is laid the other criminal; at 
such a height that when the pile is lighted, the ex- 
tremity of the flames can only reach him, that his 
torments may be protracted for a long period. 

The place was filled with spectators. The sol- 
diers of Audati, under arms, formed a square battal- 
ion bristling with guns and spears. The priests in 
their ritual vestments attended, to lay their hands 
upon the culprits, and devote them to death. The 
unfortunate pair approached at different sides, led by 
the female warriors. Selico, calm and resigned, 
marched with head erect and firm step. Coming 
near the pit, he could not refrain from casting his 
eyes towards the companion of his fate. What was 
his surprize, what was his grief, in recognizing Ber- 
issa! Uttering a wild shriek, he endeavoured to 
spring towards her; but his executioners restrained 
him. Indignation soon give place to his first move- 
ment. “Unfortunate that Iam” said he inwardly, 
“whilst I wept for her, whilst I sought to die, in the 
hope of rejoining her in another world, she wae 
among the vile mistresses of a usurper,—contending 
for the heart of atyrant. Not satisfied with disre- 
garding the vows of eternal love made to me, she 
was yet unfaithful to her master! Perfidious wo- 
man! She merits the name of adultress, and the 
punishment that awaits her, O! my mother, it is for 
you alone I die—It is of you alone I would think!” 

At the same instant the unfortunate Berissa seeing 
Selico, pierced the air with her cries, called the 
priests towards her, and declared in a loud voice, 
that he who was to perish with her was not the per- 
son who profaned the, Seraglio; she swore by the 
face of heaven, by its thunder, by every thing that 
was sacred, he was not the culprit. Intimidated by 
her earnestness the priests suspended the punishment 


jand hastened to bring the king to the spot. » 


Indignation and wrath were painted on the front 
of the Audati, as he approached towards Berissa. 
“‘ Slave,” cries he, in a voice of thunder, ‘‘ thou who 
disdained the love of thy master, thou whom I would 
have elevated to the rank of my first wife, and have 
condescended to let live notwithstanding thy refusal, 
what is thy scheme, in daring to deny the crime of 
thy paramour. If yon slave is not the accomplice, 
name him then abandoned girl; give him up to my 
justice, and I will free the guiltless.” 

“ King of Dahomai,” answered Berissa; “I could 
not accept thy heart, for mine was not my own to 
give you inreturn. I have not feared to tell you so. 
Dost thou think that she who refused thy crown, 
would resort to a mean falsehood in the moment of 
death? I have avowed the truth. A man did enter 
my apartment last night, but it was not he that 
stands bound there. Thou would’st demand of me 
hisname. I neither ought, nor will declare it. | 
am ready to die. J swear again, king of Dahomai, 
this man is innocent, and if you destroy him his 
blood will fall upon your own head. Set him at lib. 
erty; and punish me. I have nothing more to say. ” 

The king was struck with the words of Beriesa, 
and with the firmness with which she uttered them, 
and even astonished at the secret repugnance he felt 
to shed blood; but recollecting that Selico had aceos- 
ed himself, and attributing to love the interest that 
Berissa testified for him, all his fury returned. He 
made a sign to the executioners, immediately the 
}wood-pile was lighted; the women advanced with 
the vases of boiling water, when an old man, breath- 
less, covered with wounds and dust, pressed through 
the crowd and fell at the feet of the king. 

“Stay, stay” he cried, alone who am 


guilty; it was I who scaled the walls of thy seraglio 
The other contains a pile of wood, above which, | 


to carry off my daughter. I was the priest of thie 
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god, who is here adored; my daughter was savagely 
torn from my arms and conducted to thy palace. 
Since this mournful period, I have endeavoured to 
findan opportunity of rescuing her from thy hands. 
Last night I succeeded in gaining her apartment. 
She strove to follow me in vain, the guards perceived 
our intent and prevented us. I myself with difficulty 
escaped, and not without being pierced several times 
with their arrows, as thou canst see by these bleed- 
ing wounds. I surrender myself thy victim; I come 
to die with my daughter, for whom alone I desired 
to live.” 

Soon as he had finished, Audati, commanded the 
priests to liberate the criminals, and bring them to 
his feet. He demanded of Selico what motive could 
induce him to seek soterrible a punishment. Selico, 
whose heart palpitated with joy at finding Berissa 
still faithful to her vows, feared not to reveal every 
thing to him. He recounted his misfortunes, the 
indigence of his mother, the resolution he had taken 
to gain the four hundred ounces of gold. Berissa, 
her father, the people, nay even the chiefs and sol- 
diers, as they heard him, shed tears of admiration; 
and Audati for the first time felt bis cheek wet with 
weeping: Such is the charm of virtue, that barba- 
rlans even adore it. 


After having heard Selico, the king extended his 
hand and raised him. Turning towards the Euro- 
pean merchants, whom curiosity had brought to the 
place of execution, hesaid: ‘* You who have the 
wisdom, the experience, the light of a long civiliza- 
tion, and know how to value a man even to a crown, 
at what pricedo you estimate this one?” pointing to 
Selico. The merchants blushed at the question, 
A young Frenchman more bold than the others, 
cried: ‘Ten thousand crowns of gold-” “Which 
give to Berissa,” immediately returned Audati; with 
this sum she shall not be purchasad, but marry 
Belico. 

The order being executed, the xing of Dahomai 
returned, surprized to feel a sensation both new and 
unknown to him. ; | 

Faralko the same day gave his daughter to Selico. 
The new couple with the old man set out with their 
treasure to seek Darina. She and Selico’s two brothers 
thought they would have died at the sight of her. 
This virtuous family separated no more, enjoyed their 
afiluence and exhibited the highest example heaven 
has given to earth, that of happiness and wealth pro- 
duced by virtue alone. 


| 


THE ESSAYIST. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
ON HAPPINESS. 

There is scarcely any thing more generally desired 
and less generally obtained than true Happiness.—It 
is an ignis-fatuus which every one is pursuing.—] do 
not remember that I have ever known half a dozen 
persons who had the least claim to it, and yet almost 
every one thinks himself possessed of the treasure, 
upon obtaining any object which he thought materj- 
ally essential to his enjoyment.—But the first breeze 
of passion ruffles him, and he finds himself as far from 
the object of his pursuit as ever. There is more re- 
ality in happiness than weimagine. It is not a phan- 
tom.—Each man seeks it in his various occupation.— 
The miser reaps his harvest in the fancied pleasure 
of his gold.—The ambitious man in the wreath of glo-. 
ry which awaits him, the vision of the last night's! 

dream.—The merchant in the wide extended circle 
éf his commerce.—The sot in his drunken revels.— 


The proud man in the kind smile of recognition 


still he is but a wit, and a wit is a wretched being.— 


which he receives from his superior, and in the cold 
glance with which he greets the obeisance of his 
inferior,—a chilling token from an unfeeling heart.— 
Oh! I could blast that man, who could heap the mis- 
ery of unkindness upon his friend when the cold arms 
of Poverty and Misfortune have bound him in their 
iron grasp;—who could embitter his scanty cup of 
Happiness by the foul venom of neglect. 

When I see a man with the ready smile upon his 
cheek, and the loud laugh and the merry remark 
constantly floating around him,—I do not set him 
down at once for a happy man. Mark him well, and 
you will find the impartial glance constantly betray- 
ing the bright beam of careless gaity, with which his 
eye meets the gaze of the world.—Let him be ad- 
mired to the full.—Let him be the the proudest wit 
that ever drew dimple upon the cheek of fair lady,— 


Having the weapons of raillery at his command, he 
brightens them upon the faults, the failings, and, if 
he has lost all feeling for his fellows, upon the mis- 
fortunes of others. Those who do not hate, fear 
him, and those who do not fear him, hate him.—He 
is the constant subject of envy and enmity. 

I do not think that those who are the most eager 
in the pursuit of Happiness, are the most likely to 
obtain it. They are often found tripping over the 
rock of disappoint ment, very much to the clouding of 
their brows, and very little to the sweetening of their 
tempers; but I do think that the man, who consults 
the happiness of others as much or more than his 
own, who feels for the: misfortunes of his friend, 
whose open hand bears warm witness to the gener- 
osity of his heart, from whose, eye the ready tear 
gushes at the sight of wretchedness and distress. 
who diffuses life and joy and happiness around him— 
I do think that man more rich in the enjoyment of 
his feelings than the monarch with millions at his 
beck. This is however, a character, that we see 
oftener in description than in life. All like the por- 
trait, but how few are the originals! 

Every one knows the town of W.—It is a pretty 
country village, rendered the more pleasant to me as 
the place where I first formed an acquaitance with a 
man, whose character I respect, whose virtues I 
love, and whose friendship is my pride; and all this 
because our pursuits and views are semewhat sim- 
ilar. This unison of thought and feeling is the chain 
whieh binds society together. . 

Weare very much influenced in the opinion we 
form of a place, by the association connected with it; 
if agreeable we mark it as an Elysium; if not, we 
cooly set it down for a bore, though at the same time, 
others may weave it into a fancied Heaven. 


are a few familiesin whichI pass my time, when 
there, very contentedly, in addition to the beforesaid 
person, from whose company I derive much satisfac- 
tion. 

He is quite an original, both in dress and mind, 
holding it high treason in the former to be seen with 
a modern coat on, asin the latter not allowing any 
trivial accidents to disturb him. His equanimity in 
this respect is a great source of his content. He is 
already wrapt up in the mist of mystery. Those 
best informed on the subject, doubt whether he isa 
revolutionist, or only an Englishman, escaped from 
his country, to enjoy the blessing of free air and free 
institutions. This being the case, I shall not bazard 
a conjecture. Heis a living specimen of the fast 


century. When in full drsss he appears ina coat, 
evidently of that date, with patriotic eagle buttons, 
small clothes adorned with knee buckles, large in. 


This is the case with the village of W.—There} 


deed, but not so large as a saucer; silk stockings,| 


when he has them, if not, worsted, shoes and shoe- 
buckles, by some supposed to be silver. This how-. 
ever is not precisely ascertained. From his old fash- 
ioned, three cornered hat, projects a formidable eoc- 
kade, andin the midst of this a silver star glitters, 
putttng to the blush his good natured blue eye, over 
the right one of which the aforesaid star is very accu- 
rately adjusted. He wears twelve inches of ques, 
which, every thing having its use, serves for an excel- 
lent plaything tothe smaller children of his acquain- 
tance, with whom he isa great favorite, the larger 
having the privilege of picking his pockets for the 
raisins or sweetmeats supposed to be there. He is 
not a favourite with them alone, but, were he to enter 
the lists, would prove a troublesome rival to the coun- 
try beaux, among the cherry cheeked belles, many 
of whom would much prefer a hale, hearty old bach- 
elor of fifty, encumbered with a handsome income, 
to a young one without this encumberance. Why 
he isa bachelor I cannot say, being a man who is ap- 
parently formed to make a social life a blessing. He 
never has given me a satisfactory solution of this 
riddle, and appears to be rather averse to speaking 
of this subject, perhaps, because he has not yet given 
up all thoughts of double blessedness.—There is a 
brisk young widow in our neighbourhood who has a 
pair of bright black eyes.—But I'll nothing of that. 


{Conclusion next week. | 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 


SPECIMENS. 
The room was bath’d in light—a thousand lamps 
Poured forth their radience on the moisten’d air, 
Seeming to mock the ‘poetry of heaven,” 
Loud swell’d the notes of music, and the peals 
Of girlish voices echoed through the halls, 
Waking the laggard spirit into joy. 
Dark eyes and flowing tresses passed me by, 
With fairy forms of such sweet symmetry, 
That they appeared the fair embodyings 
Of sleeps fantastic visions. Auburn curls 
Were shadows to bright features—and blue eyes 
Look’d out from silken lashes and white lids, 
As starlight peeps from the translucent clouds. 
Slight fingers clasped the vulgar hands of men, 
And red lips quiver’d with such gentle words 
As woman speaks in music. Tiny feet 
Went o’er the trembling floor as noiselessly 
As swallows scim through ether. [ had gone 
To be an idle gazer, and to watch 
The play of glances—but my spirit caught 

The colour of the moment—and I join’d 

A throng of glowing revellers, who danc’d 

As life were mercury. Among this throng 

There was an high soul’d creature, with an eye 

*T would dazzle sunbeams or entangle light, 
Her brow was one of intellect—it rose 
Above her other features, as the moon 

Walks through a host of stars. Her scarlet lip 

Wore scarcely less of loveliness than pride, 

Save when it spake of heaven. She was not 

A creature of the softer elements—-., 

Her impulses of soul so much partook 

Of gentleness, unstay’d by callous thought 

That she has often melted as a child, 

Ata fictitious story. Still she seem’d 

To scorn these weaker sympathies, and strove 

To act above her nature. I had been 

A fervent and impassioned worshipper, 

For many a weary month. This night we met, 

And I had watch’d her features for an hour 

Marking its various changes steadfastly, 

Forgetful of the brilliant festival— 

Of joy—of mirth—of every thing but her. 

On went the dance-~ the giddy laugh came forth 
From many acoral lip--and the wild flash 
From many asunnyeye. Sut only one 
Had magic for my soul—’twas Isabel’s— 

The proud, the soul uplifted Isabel—- 
Whose charms are as delicious poetry, 
That steals among the passions, and calls up 


Their deepest fountains in their gushing strength. ROMEO 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
ESTELLE. 


She is not fair—the silken tress 
That bounds her person’s loveliness, 


Like midnight on a field of snow, 
Or parting day on Andes’ brow, 

Is bright, but has no charms for me, 
I scorn such weak idolatry. 


Her forehead is not broad nor high, 

But white as is transcendent glory— 
And for the radiance of her eye, 

{t would not “seem to grace a story” 
Unlesr when lit by that proud glow 
Which springs like lightning from below, 
And dazzles all who dare to gaze 
With deep expressions kindled rays— 


Her nose is not deformed—her check 
[s pale as marble—only when 


That eye so tremulously weak, 


Its flash of fire emitteth--then 
A gush of rose comes o’er her face 
With dyes that rainbows would disgrace. 


Her lip is most bewildering—- 
And yet, it is not beautiful 
But finely curved, and rioting 
_ Upon its loveliness—(so full 
Of scorn and maiden mockery) 
There dwells a breath of melody 
Winning the heart away from earth 
To thoughts of a celestial birth. 
It came so weak and noiselessly, 
And o’er my finer senses stole, 
That I forgot twas minstrelsy, 
Until it melted in my soul. 


Her hand is finely delicate— 
But not exactly white as paper, 
Her fingers not precisely straight 
Nor very much inclined to taper. 
Her form is admirable—her foot 
Scarce brush’d the dew drop from the clover, 
And fell as noiselessly and mute 
As if a zephyr wander’d over. 


But ’tis her soul that I adore, 
That high and elevated soul, 

‘Where every thought is born to soar, 
And spurn the idiot world’s controul. 


Nay, nay, it is no golden tress 
That kindles my devotedness, 
And yet I'd rather press her lip 
Than ho!d with Ceasar fellowship. 
i know not why she is tome 
A thing so full of brilliancy, 
Yet | would rather die for her 
To live one momen: in her love, 
Than wed with any loiterer 
That carols near the worldabove. 


one of the most delightful thatcould be selec. 
ted, the village of Pittsfield being distinguished 
for its beautiful appearance, the urbanity and 
intelligence of its population, and its adjacency 
to Lebanon Springs and Albany. From the 
first of these it is but an hour’s ride, and from 
the second, scarcely five when the travelling 
is good. The course of jnstruction pursued at 
this institution embraces all the departments 
of an English education, the polite accomplish- 
ments, an acquaintance with classical langua- 
ges and authors, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, 
&c. The year is divided into two terms of 
23 weeks, or two quarters each. The sum- 
mer term commences on the first Wednesday 
in May annually. There are four vacations.— 
The first, one week at the middle of the sum- 
mer term, the second, two weeks at the close 
of the summer term; the third, one week at 
the middle of the winter term; the fourth, four 
weeks preceding the first Wednesday in May. 
The establishment is under the superintend- 
ance of the Rev. Eliakim Phelps, assisted by 
four intelligent and accomplished ladies. The 
seminary is divided into three departments, a 
junior, senior, and Permanent department.— 
The terms for the first, which includes nothing 
but the primary branches of an English ed- 
ucation, are three dollars per quarter, for 
the second, which embraces in addition to 


}the ordinary English studies, French, Ital- 


ian, Music, Painting, and ornamental needle 
work, twenty dollars per quarter. The per- 
manent department is still more extensive in 
the value and variety of its branches, and the 
whole expenses for tuition, board, books, sta- 
tionary, and the long concatenation of minor 
requisites, is two hundred dollars per annum. 
A gentleman attached to this institution called 
on usa few days since, and stated several par- 
ticulars of a very creditablecharacter, relative 
to the progressof the pupils, and the approba- 
tory result of a recent annua! examination.— 
We have seen a detailed account of this ex- 
hibition in the Pittsfield Argus, and find there 
the testimony of many highly respectable gen- 
tlemen in corroboration with the opinions ad- 
vanced by the individual alludedto. From all! 
we have been able to learn of this institution, 
it isone of a very creditable order, and highly 
deserving of extensive patronage and encour- 
agement, it js therefore that we have occupied 
our columns in giving such particulars as we 
nave narrated to our readers. 


SUSPICION. 


The weak and vicious are ever haunted by 
suspicion. It isa foible rather than a vice, and 
productive of more unhappiness to its possess- 
orthan to the object suspected. There are 
some people perpetually tormented by doubt, 
fear, and suspicion. If a neighbour performs 
for them an act of kindness, they are fearful, 


=, | lest some hidden purposes lurk under its gene- 


, | rosity that may some day call for a sympathet- 
| ic obligation. 


All offices of charity are attri- 


AS | buted to improper motives, and all overtures of 
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PITTSFIELD SEMINARY. 


Every thing relative or interesting to fe- 
males is appropriate to our columns. We 
have frequently lamented the want of an in- 
stitution conducted on a similar plan with our 
colleges, but devoted exclusively to the edu- 
cation of young ladies. The advantages deri- 
vable from such an establishment, under pro- 
per management, must be palpable to every 
understanding. We have boarding schools, it 
is true, throughout the country in abundance. 
Few of these are conducted in a sufficiently 
jedicious and elevated manner to render them 
in any measure celebrated. We know of no 
female seminary conducted on a similar plan 
with the Pittsfield institution. Its location is 


confidence scrutinised with jealousy and cau- 
tion, by the suspicious. Friendshipsare dee- 
med hazardous bonds of affinity, and affections 
ties of hypocritical knavery: There is no re- 
liance to be placed upon the word of a suspi- 
cious man—no confidence to be reposed in his 
houor. Fearful of being betrayed himself, he 
devises stratagems to betray his feNow, and 
when apparently most confidential in his inter- 
course, he is the least to be depended upon.— 
We hate stispicious people—those who con- 
strue a giddy jest into a covert inuendo, and de- 
duce an insult from an aet of familiarity. Fre- 
dom of remark upon all occasions, and care- 
lessness of manner upon most, are never the 
accompaniments of suspicion, The quality is 
closely allied to hypocrisy, and where you find 
a man who is forever searching for some con- 


cealed purpose in the reckless observations of 


sesses symptoms of rascality. In drawing up 
agreements, taking receipts, and arranging 
matters of business, suspicion is ever on the 
alert. The man who will hesitate at the omis- 
sion of a word, pause at the construction of a 
sentence, expatiateon the necessity of this pa- 
renthesis and that clause, in matters of this 
character and with his friends, must possess 
some qualities not remarkably characteristic of 
honesty and honor. In the ordinary dealings 
which one man has with another, the chicanery 
of rogues has rendered it actually necessary that 
much caution be exercised, but where you find 
persons overly scrupulous, fastidious in small 
matters to infinity, be careful how your confi- 
dence is placed, and be especially careful that 
your writings are drawn according tothe texts 
of thelaw. There isnomore ample field for 
the discovery of a friend’s generosity, than 
those pointed out by the old precepts, borrow- 
ing money or endorsing notes. These are the 
true touchstones of principle—the unfailing 
talismen of fidelitv. Observe the countenance 
of your professed friend as you solicit one of 
these boons—mark its changes and you will 
ascertain at once whether he suspects your ho- 


nesty, or whether you should suspect the truth 
of his professions. 


AN IDEA. 

‘“‘)’ve an idea,” said a friend to us the other 
day, ‘that Miss So and so is no great things.” 
‘*Is the idea your own,” we inquired, ‘or have 
you borrowed it from some of your neighbours,” 
‘‘Perfectly original I assure you; I never saw 
the girl in my life, but report, you know, seldom 
goes wrong. What every body says must be 
true. She keeps company with a vulgar set— 
that of itself is sufficient.” ‘But how do you 
know these things,” we continued, ‘or are they 
only surmises, gathered from the very respons- 
ible authorities you have enumerated. In the 
first place you say a young lady is no great 
things (that is, her character is not respecta- 
blegewhom you never beheld. To sanction 
this idea you quote the authority of rumour.— 
Report is a most notorious defamator, and not 
to be depended upon in one case out of a thou- 
sand. In the next place you observe what eve- 
ry body says must be true. Every body is no- 
thing more that? an echo. Ifa fool should 
happen to make a noise it will be repeated by 
the echo with as much facility as the speech of 
a Demosthenes, yet it is no less the voice of a 
foolon this account. As to the company of 
the person in question, you have no positive 
proof that they are vulgar. One trait of vul- 
garity is,to retail evil reports and unfounded 
rumours. The reputation of a female-is more 
delicate than the web of aspider, and the be. 
ing who would deliberately and causelessly sul- 
ly it is unworthy the name of a man.” 

This wise speech silenced our friend, he was 
dumb founded instantly. Fearful that we had 
offended him, and knowing that ignorance is 
sometimes dangerous in an enemy, we made 
some conciliatory observations and parted. — 

On returning to our own domicil we medita- 
ted for a paragraph—thought that a moral 
might be extracted from our friendly colloguy— 
felt ata loss for a more profitable idea and 
committed it to paper. : 

Dr. Johnson would exclaim, what an abstruse 
illustration of a mental image. 


The Creek Indians.—From the Little Rock 
Gazette we lean that about 700 Creek Indians 
have peaceably and permanently located them- 
selves on the lands assigned them in the west 
portion of Arkansas Territory. They were 
conducted from their scattering residences in 
the wilderness by Col. Brearly and underwent 
the difficulties of a long‘and tedious journey 
with scarce a murmur. A number of buildings 
have already been erected on thesite of their 
new location, and the majority of them appear 
anxious to become more enlightened and civi- 


an acquaintance, be sure that hg himself pos-| 


lized. Col. Brearly has again returned to th® 
ancient cantonments of the natives in pursu- 
ance of his directions as Agent, and expects 
to return in June with another party of emi- 
grants amounting tothree thousand. The ex- 
ertions that are being made for the civilization 
of these tribes, cannot but be gratifying to the 
sympathies of every philanthropist. 


Newspapers.—Our daily journalists are at 
the zenith of their wits at the present crisis.— 
So many new and meritorious publications 
have started into existence within a few months 
past—such assiduous exertions have been made 
to render them worthy of praise and patron- 
age—and such a changeable temperament is 
the nature of man, even in his intellectual pur- 
suits, that our editors have of a necessity been 
compelled to fresh and vigorous exertions to 
sustain the reputation of their journals and re- 
tain the patronage of their subscribers. The 
public at large is benefitted by this circum- 
stance. Nothing contributes so materially to 
the elicitation of mind, ascompetition—nothing 
deduces the scintillations of wit with more 
alacrity, than pungent sarcasm ora tart inu- 
endo from an insidious opponent. The cour- 
teous manner in which most of our diurnalists 
have welcomed these debutants into the ranks 
of fellowship, is a matter of congratulation to 
the liberal minded connoisseur, and as he pe- 
ruses notices of this character he may gather 
from their tone and contexture, in most cases, 
whether envy or fear had any influence upon 
the mind at the moment of their compositior. 
For ourselves the more journals of reputation 
the better, for we are confident the perusal of 
one periodical leads to a desire to become pos- 
sessed and acquainted with more, and so long 
as we can contribute our mite to the world of 
literature, we feel confident of receiving a 
generous portion of the “loaves and fishes.” 


Forrest's Sir Giles Overreach. 

Mr. Forrest has for some time been prepar- 
ing to sustain this character, He knew that it 
was one requiring no ordinary efforts for the 
proper and effectual developement of its pecu- 
liar parts, and knowing this, devoted himself 
with all the ardour of ainbition to close appli- 
cation in its study- How he accomplished the 
task of its personation may be ascertained by 
the following notices. The first is from the 
N. Y. Telegraph. 

The Sir Giles of Mr. Forrest was not old 
enough; and as we have seen him in other parts, 
disguise the youthfulness of his looks to a 
much nearer resemblance of age, we presume, 
on the present occasiun, that the age of the 
character, as he exhibited it, was that which 
his judgment approves, But the vices of a 
sordid and avaricious nature, hateful to any 
one, are more natural to, and inspire less dis- 
gust when exhibited by old age; and we there- 
fore think the character of Sir Giles Overreach 
being at any rate too repulsive to the feelings 
of an audjence—that he should be represented 


as old as will consist with the probabilities of 
the piece. 


In some of the speeches acolder, more cal- 
culating manner should, we think have been © 
exhibited; and in others greater testiness of 
manner. Asa whole, however, we can truly 
say, and it affords us great pleasure to say it, 
that the performance of this wonderful actor 
was such as elicited additional admiration for 
the greatness of his powers, both of body and 
intellect, and that! e evinced himself capable 
of any achievement in the serious drama, and 
which is great praise--that he well deserved the 
long and loud unanimous applause which ech- 
oed through the house, after the concludinz 
burst of frenzy and remorse, with which bis life 
isterminated, For full five minutes the other 
persons of the drama stood on the stage, pre- 
vented by the din from proceeding in their parts, 
and apparently participating in the admiration 
which the electrical efforts of Forrest had in- 
spired in the breast of every auditor. 

The Morsing Courier contains the following 
opinion. 

Mr Forresr has not proved very successfu 
in his new undertaking. In fact, we were cor! 
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siderably disappointed. We thought that Sir 
Giles Overreach was a character well suited to 
his powers—that his physical energies would 
carry him in triumph througli the arduous task 
he had ventured to take upon himself. Wedid 
not, indeed, expect to see a performance at all 
approaching Kean’s in excellence, for we do 
not think that Mr. Forrest has either the talent 
or the personal requisites for such a consumma- 
tion, - He has not the flexibility of countenance 
—-the play of muscle—-still less, the eye with 
which the master genius of the age could do 
such wonders; poor fellow! he is sadly altered 
now: But still we did expect to see a power- 
ful, and a spirit-stirring personation, and we 
were disappointed. In the first four acts there 
was nothing particularly bad, except, the per- 
petual frown, the harsh grating of a most mo- 
notonous voice, and a general want of vigor.— 
Indeed we do not remember to have ever seen 
so tame apiece of acting by Mr. Forrest. Our 
greatest objection to him has hitherto been 
quite the other way. Inthe present instance 
wecan lay no sin of over-vehemence to his 
charge. We remember to have heard some per- 
son say, some years ago, one night when Kean 
had been electrifying the audience with his 
“terribly in-earnest” energy, ‘Sir Giles Over- 
reach hath a devil.”” Mr. Forrest has dismiss- 
ed the devil, and spoiled the character. He 
plays Sir Giles in such wise that he is only de- 
testable; Kean made him both detestable and 
terrific--he made the audience tremble, and 
the actors on the stage themselves shrink be- 
fore him. In the fifthact Mr. Forrest did much 
better, and if it had not been for his too open 
imitations of his great predecessor, we should 
have forgotten all the past, and said, “This man 
is indeed an actor.” 


Notices. 


Sayings and Doings.--The third series of 
these excellent tales has just been republished 
by Messrs. Carey Lea and Carey. The avu- 
thor has admirably unfolded the fertility of his 
invention in the variety and abundance of char- 
acters who figure in these pages. He has cer- 
tainly acquired much experimental knowledge 
of mankind, or the many traits of nature which 
are here developed, and the many common 
place, yet not uninteresting incidents brought 
together, could not have been so accurately 
delineated. If the reader has been enter- 
tained with the first of these works, he will be 


much more so with that to which we have ref- 
erence. 


Richmond: or scenes in the life of a Bow- 
Street officer.—A New York paper contains a 
brief and complimentary notice of this work, 
concluding thus: 

‘*With regard to ‘*Richmond,” we can assure 
the most timid man, that he can read it without 
being tempted to turn rogue. If he loves 
amusement he will find it, and that is all he 
will find in travelling through the two volumes. 
They are a treasure on arainy day, or a iei- 
sure afternoon.”’ 

As we have had, and are still likely to have, 
much wet and unpleasant weather, this boek 
will prove a desideratum among those who are 
subject to the blues. 

A satirical poem is about to appear in Lon- 
don entitled Man of 

The following works are also in preparation. 

Life of Lord Byron.—It appears that Mr. 
Moore had made an agreement with the Messrs 
Longman for 2000/. advanced by them to pre- 
pare for the press a life of Lord Byron. In 


consequence of some recent publications, cal- | 


culated to injure the poet’s memory, Mr. Mur- 
ray wished certain manuscripts in his posses- 
sion to be incorporated in the work; and pro- 
posed'to place them at Mr.. Moore’s disposal, 
offering him 4000 guineas for the work. This 
arrangement has been eftected with the assent 


of the Longmans, to whom Murray has refun- 
ded the 20002, 


Salathiel, a romance of the early ages, of 


our religion, and founded on a striking super- 
stition of the primitive Christians, is in the 
press. It is attributed to a very eminent wri- 
ter, holding a distinguished rank in the church. 


The Philad. Monthly Magazine,—'The April 
number of this well conducted periodical has 


appeared. Its contents are generally posses- 
sive of merit and two or three of the pepers 


| 


ing article, the Campaigners Tale, by Richard 
Penn Smith Esq. though not in that gentleman’s 
best style, nor one of his happiest efforts, is nev- 
ertheless well calculated to interest the gener- 
al reader, and do credit to the Magazine. By 
this opinion we do not intend invalidating the 
very respectable character of the work, but ex- 
press it from a conviction that few, if any 
American writers excell Mr. Smith in this par- 
ticular species of composition. The poetry 
signed R, F. W. is written by an excellent cor- 
respondent of our own, and possesses more sen- 
sibility and musical cadence than poetical im- 
agery. The Drooping Bird is a pretty effusion 
but contains one or two thoughts from Mrs. 
Hemans, The article on the late Dr. Brown 
of Edinburgh is creditable to his memory. It 
is il] advised in the eulogist to parallel his best 
passages with Akenside, The second paper 
on Monuments which embraces a view of Egyp- 
tian Pyramids, cannot fail to interest the anti- 
quary. The Literary and Scientific intelli- 
gence which finishes the number is judiciously 
selected, and the whole management of the 
work cannot reflect any thing but credit upon 
its gentlemanly editor. 


The Chrystal and Ladies Magazine.—This 
isa monthly journal edited by a lady (Mrs. Du- 
mont) and published at Pittsburg, The first 
number is before us and evidences much taste 
as well in the typographical as the subject mat- 
ter departments. It will no doubt meet with 
ample encouragem&nt among the fair creation 
inthe west. Mrs. D. is the fourth lady who 
has honored tbe editorial corps by becoming 
one of us, We most cheerfully wish her suc- 
cess in hernew vocation. 


The Literary Cadet has entirely mistaken 
the motive which prompted us to the remarks 
he refers to. We have ever esteemed thegkind 
attention with which the Cadet has invariably 
honoured this miscellany in its proper light, and 
feel chagrined that any inadvertant observa- 
tion of ours should detract, in the slightest 
manner from kindly feelings, and amicable ex- 
changes of civility. We, as wellas the Cadet 
are perfectly convinced that no cause for con- 
troversy exists between us, and grateful for 
kind wishes and favourable attention, we pledge 
ourselves, that hereafter he shall have no just 


reason to complain of illiberal or illnatured ob- 
servations. 

The Middiesexr Gaz.—We accidentally met 
with a very gentlemanly notice of an article 
from our columns in this paper a few days since. 
{t is a contemptible and pusillanimous effort of 
envy anda weakmind. Having expressed our 
opinions of the Gazette, and its editors genius 
upon a former occasion,we have struck the name 
of so vile a vehicle of defamation from our ex- 
change list, and shal] mention it no more. 


N. England Review.—George D, Prentice 
the dunderhead of Hartford, has exhausted 
Johnson’s vocabulary of werds, in the selection 
of appropriate epithets to apply tous. He has 
called us a liar anda fool, inconsistent and im- 
pudent, and for all this, George is no more a 
gentleman than formerly, nor Mr. Willis no Jess 
poet. 

When we first noticed the N. E. Review, we 
never imagined that its editor would descend 
to low and vulgar abuse, or to mean and un- 
derhanded prevarication, for the purpose of 
abetting a controversy. Inthis we have been 
most miserably mistaken. The absence of de- 
cency so plainly evidenced in the last article of 
that paper, headed with our name, has com- 
plete y disgusted us with the character of its 
editor. Contention with a thing so abject, 
must be disgraceful, and we cannot hereatter, 
have other feelings, in regard to George D. 
Prentice, than those of inefiavle contempt. 

_The unprincipled pander, residing m_ this 
city, whom Mr. P. has employed to assist him, is 
thoroughly known to ys. We despise and dety 
the utmost machinations of all snch base aud 
pitiful hirelings, — 


The earth hath bubbfes as the water hath, 
And these are of thei. 


may be said to be prominently so. The lead- 


) editorial articles. 


SMALL TALK. 

The Boston Bulletin is about to be enlarged. 
A Southern voyage of discovery by the disci- 
ples of Captain Symes is talked of. A Doctor 
Giraud of Baltimore pretends to have discov- 
ered Perpetual motion. The Haytian Loan 
for the liquidation of the debt to France wont 
take among the French bankers. The Virginia 
papers say that some flour mills in that neigh- 
bourhood (Richmond) are about to be convert- 
ed into Cotton Manufactures. A fire recently 
took place at Rochester N. Y. which consumed 
10,000 dollars worth of goods. Providence is 
about to be converted intoacity. There is a 
company at Saratoga Springs who intend bo- 
ring for saltthere. Major Noah offers to bet 
100 dollars that Van Buren if a candidate will 
become Governor of New York. The N. York 
Legislature have passed an act for the sup- 
pression of Duelling- The Dry dock building 
in Charleston Mass. will cost the government 
$500,000, On the 7th inst. at Savannah, the 
thermometer averaged from 37 to 38 degrees. A 
Navy Yard is talked of at SavannahGeo. Op- 
erations have been renewed on the Bunker Hill 
Monument, The Governor of Bahama Island 
has levied a duty of one dollar per ton on all 
American Vessels coming there in ballast and 
for salt or fruits. The N. Y. Legislature ad- 
journed on the 9th inst. Rich. Yates has been 
elected cashier of the N. Y. Bank. Late in- 
telligence from Spain states that much distur- 
bance prevails at Madrid. Accounts from 
Vera Cruz tothe 24th ult. represent Mexico 
in an unsettled condition. The National Ho- 
tel recently established in this city bids fair to 
become one of much respectability. Two 
hundred persons have been sick at the N. York 
prison during the winter, of the jail fever.—- 
Chatangue Lake is to be navigated by steam 
boats. The Merchants Telegraph reprehends 
Mr, Littell of this city for complaining of cre- 
dit when guilty himself of this fault. By the 
by, the;Telegraph contains many very excellent 
A dangerous insurrection 
broke out at Carthagena on March 27th. It 
continued for nine days, and was with difficulty 
suppressed. 


THEATRICAL. 


Milman’s Tragedy of Fazio; or, the Italian 
Wife, was played on Thursday Evening, pro- 
bably, better than on any previous occasion. 
Miss Emery personated Bianca in an unusually 
excellent manner: Her temporary absence from 
our boards seems to have improved her acting; 
or, it may be, we appreciate her merits more 
than we formerly did, from having experienced 
the want of her talents, Our company, by the 
way, is sadly deficient in good female perform- 
ers; which ts a little surprising, when we con- 
sider how attentive our worthy stage manager 
is, and has been, to prevent all complaints. In 
his ** gettings” we hope he will profit by this 
hint. The Tragedy of “ Fazio,” is a fine po- 
etical production; but wanting in that, which in 
the taste of the present day, contributes most- 
ly to the success of a piece—stage effect; but 
the able, and very efficient manner, in which 
its two principal characters are supported by 
Miss Emery and Mr. Southwell, compensates, 
in a great measure, for what many would term 
a defect in it, and imparts a higher charm to 
the pet than, perhaps, any other performers 
could give to it. There is no part which Mr. 
Southwell assumes, that appears better adapt- 
ed to his peculiar style than Faz\o:—the words 
put into his mouth seem to flow froin him, as 
the creation of his own brain, and not of ano- 
ther’s; and it is admitted, that Miss Emery, is 


anca, than in any other character. | 

Mr. Cooper made his first appearance here 
this season on Friday evening as Macbeth.— 
As may be supposed, the excitement — 
vailed with respect to his failure in London, 
induced his friends to visit the Theatre, to tes- 
tify by their welcome their contempt of British 
condemnation, before the curtain rose, 
the house was well filled, with anxious expect- 
ants; and when he made hisentrethe gentlemen 
of the boxes, and pit rose simultaneously, and 
with loud cheers, huzzas, and waving of hats 


greeted their favourite; but after the first ebulli- 


ition of feeling had subsided, but little applause 


more successful in riveting the attention as Bi-’ 


followed his exertions throughout the piece.--- 
It was pretty evident that the spectators were 
disappointed in not seeing a better personation 
of the Scottish usurper than they beheld; and 
we believe, that many of his warmest friends, 
were not so ready to impeach the justice of En- 
glish criticism, as they had previously been, 
when they noticed his talse readings, Improper 
omissions, and general feebleness of delinea- 
tion; candidly speaking, we never saw Mr. Coo- 
per play the part Jess to our mind——his enaction 
of the character last fall at the Walnut Street 
Theatre was much beter, When we consider, 
however, the circumstanes connected with his 
appearance, some indulgence is due to him. 
Macbeth was never one of his most successful 
performances, nor can we hope ever to see him 
excell Mr. Macready’s. 

At the termination of the Tragedy, Mr. 
Cooper being loudly called for, made his ap- 
pearance, and in a few words, expressed him- 
self, in substance, as follows, “Ladies and 
Gentlemen, your warm and kind reception of 
me, requires, and has my most heartfelt grati- 
tude; and if 1 want words to speak my acknow- 
ledgment, it must be attributed to the faugue 
which my exertions during the evening have 
occasioned; but believe me | feel more than | 
am ableto. express.” Mr. Southwell’s Mac- 
duff was excellent, as was Mr. Wood’s Ban- 
quo. Miss Emery’s Lady Macduff was far from 


‘being creditable toher abilities. Mr, Cooper 


on the following evening (Saturday) appeared 
as Virginius to a very slender audience; he did 
not, however, allow the poorness of the house. 
to operate upon his acting; for we have seldom, 
if ever, seen him play the Centurion with more 
correctness and ability. In some scenes, he 
even seemed to surpass former efforts. In the 
giving of his daughter to Icilius, and in the Fo- 
rum he was pre-eminently fine; and his exer- 
tions throughout the Tragedy, elicited uncom- 
mon applause. Ifhe had made his first appear- 
ance in London, in this character, the result, 
we are confident, would have been most happy. 
Excellent as is Macready’s Virginius, as a 
whole, it is inferior to his. Mr. Southwell and 
Miss Warren never appeared to so much advan- 
tage in their respective characters of Icilius 
and Virginia. On Monday evening Mr. Coop- 
er’s Damon was a very superior characteriza- 
tion of the philasopher and stern patriot. He 
evidently strove to exhibit his talents in the best 
light, and was never more successful. He was 
ably supported by Mr. Southwell who persona- 
ted Pythias; and Miss Emery atoned for her 
negligence on Friday evening by her good per- 
formance of Calanthe. The entertainments 0! 
last evening were apprepeinin’ by Mr. War- 
ren tothe benefit of the Greek Fund. Mr. 
Cooper generously volunteered his services for 
the occasion, and played Leon in the Comedy 
of Rule a Wife and Have a Wife.—We have 
not learned the proceeds. 

This evening Mr. Cooper and Mr. E. For- 
rest commence a short engagement together, 
with the Tragedy of Othello.—Othello Mr. 
Cooper—Iago (first time in this city) Mr. E. 
Forrest. We anticipate a great treat. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the gentleman who furnished us with the 
very interesting tale, commencing on our first 
page, we feel much indebted, and shall be plea- 
sed to hear from him again. 

“The Auburn Ringlet” shall not be forgot- 
ten. 

“A party to Chiques” is full of melody. It 
shall be given in our next. 

“The Phantom Barge” is written too care- 
lessly to find admission into our columns, An- 
other effort may possibly prove more successful. 

We are sorry to reject the contributions of 
‘Junius Mentor” “Omega” and a few other 
new: aspirants, A little patience and more 

ractice, young gentlemen, you'll find infinite- 
y serviceable, 

«Henriqueta” has been inquired for, and the 
‘Harp of the Isle” sti]! slumbers, There are 
yet laurels to gather despite of Cassius and 


The lines to “Romeo” are too flattering to 
appear in print, ! 

The essay on History is well done for so 
young a writer. We are confident, however, 
that he would be ashamed of it a, few years 
hence, and have therefore, spared its publica- 


non. 
The Smail Genius No. 12 jn ournext. Ade 
lia Montrose deserved a better fate. — 
“Rhapsodica] Robert” is too indelicate, and 
the Qualms of My Uncle are absolutely vulgar 


Yet there 1s some strength in the Jatter, and wit 


in the former. Upon some other subject, gen- 
tle cn, we should be glad to hear from you. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


‘** Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


THE MONITRESS. 
BY A LADY. 


Looking over some old papers of the last century, 
I met with some cursory remarks upon love songs, 
which may not be unappropriate to that species of 
writing at the present day. Our young ladies are 
put to the piano forte, while their yielding minds are 
susceptible of every new impression, and itis of no 
small moment that those impressions be pure, and of 
a kind that will strengthen the principles of virtue.— 

Did not delicacy forbid,(and I hardly know whether 
it is consistent with duty to listen to the denial) I 
would quote some of our fashionable songs, set to 
niusic for the piano forte; and then enquire of parents 
who suffer their children to be polluted by such gross 
ideas, if those songs would not disgrace even a bro- 
the? 

It is universally acknowledged that music operates 
powerfully upon the human mind, and when the sen- 
timents are pure.and of an ennobling kind, it is not 
extravagant to believe that the sensations it excites 
are nearly allied to immortal joys—But when the sen- 
timents areimpure, calculated to sensualize every feel- 
ing of the soul, the effect must be proportionably de- 
grading, and that modesty, so admirably likened to 
the sensitive plant, completely destroyed before the 
youthful victim to these deluding compositions, is 
aware that she has lost the constituent excellence of 
her character. 

In the papers above alluded to, the subject of song- 
writing is treated of in a strain of satire, which prob- 


ably has much effect on some minds; and as the ideas |} 


may be new to my young readers, I will quote a pas- 
sage. “It is to be observed of love songs, that it 
seems to be an established rule with the writers of 
them, to steer as clear as possible from common sense. 

indeed but there is little room for this property in 
the brains of a love-sick poet. He takes leave of 
the present world, and flies to the regions of fancy: 
where he needs no other guide, and wishes for no 
other resting place,than Ruime. Confident that the 
music-master will hide all his failings, and cover all 
his defects, with quavers and crotchets, he violates 
every rule of propriety, every sentiment of decency, 
every law of providence, and distorts every image of 
nature. 

The captious will exclaim, you know nothing of the 
charms of music, and are snarling, like the dog in the 
old fable, at what 40u con neither taste nor relish. 

True, I am no musician, yet feel my own mind 
amazingly influenced by the “concord of sweet 
sounds,” from which very circumstance I judge how 
powerfully they must operate on those who are na- 
‘wrally musicians. Proportioned to this power is the 
importance that the words, which our young female 
performers chant to their instruments, should convey 
sentiments tending to ennoble, to amend, to invigo- 
rate the mind. Are the fashionable songs of the 
present day calculated to do this? 

The objector to all restraint which seems to give 
a check to mirth, will assert that eternal moralizi 


{ 


is death to hilarity, destructive to all social joy. Per- 
mit meto ask, whether as much hilarity will not per- 
vade the circle, which has been entertained by music 
set to such words as unite tenderness to morali- 
ty, as to songs where that love (styled by Addison the 
affection of the eyes) is dressed in the disgusting garb 


of the voluptuary and where indecentjimagery and lib- i 


ertine sentiments are offered in every sentence? Must: 


ture is capable of, namely the exercise of humanity, 
the cultivation of intellect,and the practice of devo- 
tion’ Is the mind of man so degraded, that nothing 
but the silly repetition of “ burning kisses,” “ sweet- 
est blisses,” ‘ever charming,” “love alarming,” 
“bliss enjoying,” ‘‘never cloying,” &c. can impart 
mirth and good humour to the social circle? If we 
are indeed so vitiated, it requires a vigorous effort 
from the friends of virtue to purify the source of this 
degradation, a corrupt heart. And, if the humble 
efforts of the Monitress, should induce parents and 
guardians, once in a while, to examine the selections 
of songs, taught to their young, unsuspecting, but 
easily deluded children, she would hope she had made 
one step towards tllis desired purification. 


THE SMALL GENIUS.—NO. Il. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
HENRY MELMOTH. 


Melmoth was the only child of indulgent parents, 
who died during his minority, leaving him the heir to 
property worth about ten thousand dollars. He stu- 
died law with an eminent attorney, was admitted with 
credit, and ranked as one of the most promising 
young members at the Philadelphia bar. He was 
ambitious of distinction, applied himself to his pro- 
fession with assiduity—became an active member of 
several legal societies—a speech making politician 
and in short done every thing calculated to elevate 
‘him in the ladder of fame. His exertions were un- 
ceasing, and his industry indefatigable. His suc- 
cess was equivalently great. Before he had been 
two years a practitioner, he obtained an office of cre- 
dit and responsibility, yielding hima salary of fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum. About this time he be- 
gan tothink seriously of obtaining a partner for life. 
For this purpose he frequented female society and 
mingled in parties of pleasure. His disposition was 
quick and his feelings were wiolent. He was little 
acquainted with the thousand little deceits of the 
“gentle sex” in matters of affection, and soon be- 
came captivated with a young lady named Devalle. 
Miss D. was a beautiful girl, of a French family, and 
the inheritor of many of the traits of disposition in- 
herent to French women. She was fond of flattery, 
and gallantry, giddy in her disposition, irritable and 
violent in her passions. Melmoth became strongly 
attached to her after a short acquaintance, declared 
his prepossession, had it reciprocated—offered his 
hand and heart and was married. A few months 
after marriage he discovered that his wife had been 
unrequitedly in love before, and that she had married 
him merely as a matter of friendship and convenience. 
She wanted a husband—felt she could never love the 


second time, and made her selection according to her 
judgment and without any reference to her feelings. 
Melmoth was miserablé from the moment of his ha- 
ving made this discovery. His wife appeared per- 
fectly satisfied with her situation—indulged in all the 
}gay excesses of society, received the compliments of 
the men with smiles, their flattery with pleasure.— 
If her husband was present it was well, if he was 


ng\inot it was also well. He, poor man felt confident in} 


her honor, but the familiarities which, from her dis- 
position she was inclined to consider lightly of, were 


to him causes of bitter disquietude andregret. Didjj 


he converse with her upon the subjeet, she would 
'mortify his pride by attributing his uneasiness to jea- 
lousy. His persuasions finally became reproaches, 
and her contradictions retaliations. His love for 


her gradually grew cold, and her regard for hin i 


a thing necessarily be dull and stupifying, because it 


imparts a relish for the highest enjoyment human na- ibe business was neglected in consequence of his un- 
| 


quiet mind, and the absence of felicity from his do- 
mestic communings. His credit as a man became 
impeached in the first place by the frivolous and fa- 
miliar character of his wife, and in the last by the 
neglect of his profession, and the intemperate char- 
acter of his habits. His patrimony was soon squan- 
dered in dissipation, and his heaith enfeebled by rev~ 
elry: In short, his reputation in the course of five 
years, underwent a complete revolution, and the am- 
bitious prospect which glimmered in the prospective 
of his youthful career faded away from the moment 
of his unfortunate marriage. His wife was finally 
abduced from her husband’s roof by the promises of 


penury, in a neighbouring city, Thus eventuated 
one marriage, in the consummation of which there 
was not mutual affection. ASMODEUS. 

MISS BATHURST. 

The history of this highly interesting young lady, 
is already I believe before the public; yet none but 
those on the spot can fully appreciate the sensations 
which it caused at Rome. It was but the evening 
before, that she had appeared in a very brilliant circle 
of her admiring friends, at a ball given at her own 
house, previous, it was supposed to her approaching 


every day expected at Rome. She seemed to those 
who hung upon her steps that night, and saw the 
rays of hope and joy which lightened about her fea- 
tures, in which were realized all we can desire for 
our country-women, to have touched the very verge 
of human felicity, and to be altogether invulnerable 
to the shafts of the future. Providence disposed it 
otherwise: the adieus of that evening were eternal. 
It was rather a boisterous night, and the rains for 
some days had continued to swell the Tiber. Itis a 
favourite lounge of the English at this season. A 
young Oxonian, for instance, likes to compare it with 
Shakspeare. The next day the rains had ceased; and 
that Italian Sun, which never deserts his children 
for any considerable period, permitted and invited a 
rider. ‘ The ambassador proposed, as 1 am informed, 
the direction of the river. His proposal was fatally 
acquiesced in. The whole cavalcade proceeded by 
the Portadel Popolo, along the road which leads to 
the Tiber. They were soon at the Ponte Molle. 
On the right of the road, and the Etruscan side of the 
river, a small path conducts to a vineyard. They 
wished to see every thing to advantage; and without 
reflecting on the changes that had taken place since 


itheir last visit, engaged at once in the hazardous at- 


tempt of gaining its gate, and viewing the ‘ yellowness’ 
and ‘ chafing’ of the waters at their leisure. The 
path was narrow—they were obliged to advance one 
by one. All dismounted except Miss Bathurst. It 
was a fatal circumstance; but would have been of no 
consequence, unless connected with others. Ontheir 
atriving at this point, the gate of the vineyard, eon- 
trary to custom, was found closed; and they were 
obliged to return. The path was slippery—the bank 
ofthe Tiber was shelving—the flood rapid and par- 
ticularly high. Her horse hesitated; she attempted 
to impel him forward; his hind foot slipped, and the 
next instant, precipitated both horse and rider into 
the very.centre of the stream. 

The consternation on every side was dreadful: 
every one lost his presence of mind. It is said that 
none of the party could swim except her own servant, 


}who by one of those fatalities so beyond the reach 


of all human prudence, as to appear an immediate 
interposition of Providence, had been sent in the out- 


| she ever possessed any, was changed to hatred. — set of their promenade, back to Rome for her pelisse. 


a villain, and deserted in the midst of misfortune and 


nuptials. Her intended was already at Turin, and 
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It is quite certain at last that no attempt would have 
been successful in rescuing her from her fate. Life, 
however, twice rallied and appeared in all the hor- 
rour of an unequal struggle with death; twice she 
rose from the waters, and brandishing her whip over 
her head, called on her friends by every endearing 
name to “ save—save—save her.” In the next in- 
stant she disappeared, and was not heard or seen 
more. Her horse floated on with the current, and 
landed lower down. All Rome flocked the day after 
to the spot; fifty louis were offered for the discovery 
of the body, but the appearance of many engaged in 
the search, exempted them from the charge of any 
other motive than humanity, nothing could be more 
honourable indeed, to the Romans than the feelings 
on this occasion; but youth, beauty, misfortune, in 
this country make more impression than the revolu- 
tion of empires. Her uncle retired to the Villa Spada 


where his grief for many years bordered upon insani-|{ 


ty: he had been one of the unfortunate witnesses of 
her death. | 

For hours after the catastrophe was announced in 
Rome, I saw many silent faces on the Scala of the 
Trinita de Mante, her late residence, gazing with the 
deepest sympathy on the closed shutters and funeral! 
tranquility of one of the gayest houses in the town. 
Every effort was made for the recovery of the body, 
but for many weeks in vain. It’ was at last found: 
not, indeed as was conjectured, near the city, but al- 
most in the very spot where she fell. The substruc- 
tions and other ruins of the ancient Pon Mil vius had 


detained it on its way. It was conveyed to a small} 


osteria near; all traces of beauty had been blotted 
and washed out; the rings only by which it was inden- 
tified remained. The next morning, at a very early 
hour, in the midst of the tears of a few friends, the 
remains were consigned to the Cemeterio degli Ingle- 
si. There I am informed they still rest in peace; and 
few Englishman pass through Rome without visiting 


the tomb of their unfortunate country woman. 


HAIDEE. 
BY LORD BYRON. 

That isle is now all desolate and bare; | 

Its dwellings down, its tenants past away; 
None but her own and father’s grave is there, 

And nothing outward tells of human clay; 
Ye could not know where lies a thing so fair,— 

No stone is there to show, no tongue to say 
What was,—-no dirge, except the sea’s; 
Mourns o’er the beauty of the Cyclades. 


But many a Greek maid in a loving song 
Sighs o’er her name; and many an islander 
With her sire’s story makes the night less long: 
Valour was his, and beauty dwelt with her; 
If she loved rashly, her life paid for wrong—_. 
_ A heavy price must all pay who thus err, ee 
In some ym AIRE none think to fly the danger, 
Fox soon or late love is its own avenger. 


~ 


SERVANTS. 

There is one foible among housekeepers, that can- 
not be too severely reprobated. It is a contemptible 
itching for a knowledge of their neighbours’ affairs. 
This curiosity leads them to encourage and listen to 
the scandalous prattle of their own servants, concern- 
ing the domestic affairs of other families in which 
they have been employed. 

Servants are always ready to take advantage of 


the slightest advance towards familiarity on the part}|shall put out my eye.” ‘The strange gentleman eat 


of a mistress; and where they find one weak enowgh 
to relinquish a relation of the vices or follies of others, 
the appetite will be always administerd to so Jong as| 
prolific brains can coin a lie. Mistresses should re-| 
collect while encouraging this practice, that their; 


with no exaggeration of defect, whenever their do- 
mestics pass into another family.» Two or three 
instances have lately come under our knowledge, 
where comfort and reputation have been sacrificed by 
falsehoods propagated by females. 

And where is the remedy for this evil? It lies in 
the hands of every head of a family. This tattling 
tendency should be stopped in its very commencement, 
and if a refusal to listen to the scandalous catalogue 
of private weakness or error were accompanied by se~ 
vere reprimand, the state of society would be very 
much benefited. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


Ah! little I thought, when, with thrilling delight, 
_ J watch’d the fond gaze of thine eye, 
That so soon would’st thou fade, like a dream from our sight, 
Heart-broken to linger and die! 


’Twas mournful to sit by the pillow, and mark 
The palenesst hat dwelt on thy cheek; 

Thy cold marble brow its ringlets so dark; 
Thy patience so holy and meek. 


’Twas awful to list to that musical voice, 
Like a lute heard by night from the wave, 

And think that the tones which made others rejoice, 
So soon should be quench’d in the grave! 


I saw thee, sweet girl, worn down to a shade; 
How chang’d from what thou wert before, 

All the magical glow of thy features decay’d, 
Like a rainbow, when tempests are 0’er. 


’Tis past; thou art laid in the cold silent tomy 
And often, with desolate heart, 

All lonely I stray in the dim twilight gloom, 
To the turf in whose bosom thou art. 


Thy sorrows are ended; thy pilgrimage o’er; 
Thy cares and thy wishes have rest 

In the Sabbath of peace, ’mid the joys of that shore, 
Where the stainless in spiyit are blest. 


But wo unto him who could bask in the glow 
Of thy trusting and innocent heart, 

Could add to thy blisses, partake in thy wo, 
And become of thy being a part. 


Who would twine round the thoughts of thy bosom so kind, 
And then from thy presence could fly; 

‘Who could turn to another with mutable mind, 
And leave thee, heart-broken to die! 


From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN. 

The western sun was flashing on the lofty spires 
of Philadelphia (viz: Christ Church steeple), and all) 
nature, including the porters along Market street, 
was rejoicing in its rays, when a gentleman, appa- 
rently about twenty-one years of age, was observed, 
standing ina melancholy attitude, at the portal of 
mine host of the Cross-Keys. Sundry words were 
exchanged between him and a little man in gray, and 
his demeaner became as mysterious as before. A 
stage rolled by, and its inmates started at a fur cap; 
it passed onrapidly, and underneath the fur cap were 
developed the features of the mysterious stranger. 

‘“‘How romantic!” whispered a girl of seventeen 
winters, during nine of which she had mastered ro- 
|mances from ‘Prince Arthur” to the “Travels of 
Lieutenant De Roos” inclusive, (and had then in her 
reticule‘-The Midnight Assassin.”) “Do not speak so 
loud! Clara,” softly uttered her maiden aunt Rebec- 
ca, her pale features attesting her surprise at this 

The busy driver flourished his whip—‘‘Sacre,” ex- 
claimed a little manin a snuff-coloured surtout, “you 


motionless, his eye heavily cast on the western hor- 
izon. “Whatis he looking at?” said Clara. “Who?” 


trating one: encouraged by his presence, the driver 
cracked his whip and his jokes, while Weitzer, by a 
rap on Jehu’s head, manifested that he duly appreci- 
ated his waggeries. ‘*Who can it be?” said Clara, 
bending her dark eyes on the strange gentleman.— 
“Some gentleman!” answered aunt Rebecca. 

‘“‘Well sir,” said the driver, pointing to a stone 
twenty-five feet from the road, “I leaped about as far 
as from here to that stone.” “Wonder if it's true,” 
said Weitzer. ‘You are driving too fast,” said aunt 
Rebecea. “Delightful!” exclaimed Clara. The hor- 


Weitzer investigated a watch five inches in diame- 
ter, the Frenchman pulled out his snuff-pox, and the 
rest of the passengers were buttoning up their coats 
and blowing their noses, when the coach, making a 
sudden lurch, overturned. 

* * * * 

The stage rolled on. “O heavens! there’s blood 
on your face,” cried Clara. Aunt Rebecca wiped it 
off, and discovered that Clara’s hand was severely cut. 
“Je suis au desespoir,” cried the little man in the 
snuff-coloured surtout, “I shall loss my snuff-box.’’ 
“Safe and sound,” quoth Weitzer, complacently re- 


turning the hemisphere to itsfob. The strange gen- 


tleman sat silent and motionless. ‘‘What a pretty 
cottage,” cried Clara— W ants repairing,” observed 
her aunt. 

- The light fleecy clouds, seemingly tired of chasing 
each other over the sky, were now rapidly giving 
way to darkening masses, which by degrees spread 
over the horizon; and as the road wound along the 
romantic banks of the Schuylkill, Clara’s imagina- 
tion luxuriated on the scenery, and even her placid 
aunt expressed her admiration. As the wearied 
steeds toiled upa steep ascent, the river was left at a 
distance, when, at a sudden turn, the village of Ma- 
nyunk, embosomed in a vale of the Schuylkill, arrest- 
ed the attention of the passengers. “Magnifique,” 
| exclaimed the Frenchman. ‘Very pretty,” observ- 

ed aunt Rebecca. ‘Hurrah! for Manyunk,” shouted 
Weitzer; while Clara was in raptures, Thestrange 
gentleman sat silent and motionless. A country 


j{schoolmaster, a very Orbilius among the urchins who 


were doomed, by parental ambition, to classical edu- 
cations, aman whose thread-bare coat betokened ge- 
nius and erudition, was commencing with ‘“‘hic inter 
silvas,” when his quotation was nipped in the bud by 
a general interrogatory stare. Indistinctly muttering 
*‘odi profanum,” he affected an air of learned abstrae- 
tion. A pause succeeded, and, as if by general con- 
sent, all looked at the strange gentleman, who, wrap- 
ped in his great coat, preserved a death-like silence. 
The little man in the snuff-coloured surtout took a 
pinch, shrugged up his shoulders, and muttered some- 
thing ending with “comme le diable meme.” \ Aunt 
Rebecca looked pale and apprehensive, and Clara 
begged to get out “for heaven’s sake:” a demonstra- 
tion of a Greek testament was made by the peda- 
gogue, and all again was quiet. The strange gentle- 
man sat silent and motionless. Weitzer was evi- 
dently preparing for what was expected of him, as 
the most powerful and fearless man in the stage, an 
elucidation of this mystery. Hesat next the strange 


assumed indifference, ‘fine. weather, sir!” Every 
one stretched forward to catch the sound of his 
voice, but the strange gentleman sat silent and mo- 
tionless. Weitzer driven to desperation, repeated 


said her aunt—Clara blushed— 
John Weitzer was a countryman, who, in addition 
to the tact of laughing at good jokes, was suspected 


own household affairs will probably be served up,4| by Bome shrewd observers, of now and then perpe- 


the stage turned the corner, the last bright rays of 
the setting sun, lighting-up the mysterious counte- 
nance, shewed Weitaer the “strange countenance” 


asleep. 


gentleman, and turning to him observed, in a voice of 


ises dashed on; the strange gentleman sat silent; _ 


the observation with emphatic earnestness, and, as 
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For the Philadelphia Album. 


STANZAS. . 
When first we met, my soul was free 
From dark, corroding care, 
My heart was light, and youthful glee, 
Alone was painted there! 
All then shone bright in rosy youth, 
No sorrow hovered near, 
No winter blast,( had chilled my truth, ) 
Of wo, bright hopes to sear. 


But now alas! those days have fled, 
And fnends,--I boast but few, 
Friends I once had, are false, or dead, 
And thou, art altered too. 
Why do I meet no more that look 

Of love, I used to see? 
O lady; I but ill can brook 
This treatment cold from thee. 


When boyhoods bloom was on my cheek, 
And hope’s bright meteor shone, 

When ev’ry thought was chaste and weak, — 
Ere innocence had flown; 

Thou oft around my form would twine, 
And clasp me to thy breast, 

Then pressing thy warm lips to mine, 
Thy love for me confest. 


But now, tis changed, we meet,--we part 
In friendship still, ’tis true, 
Those tender feelings of the heart 
In earlier days we knew; 
Are dead with thee, are faded, past, 
¥et I love on the same, 
Yes, fondly love thee to the last, 
But none from thee can claim.-- 


DERFLA. 


THE BROKEN LUTE. 

BY MRS. HEMENS, 
She dwelt in proud Venetian halls, 
"Midst forms that breathed from the pictured walls; 
But a glow of beauty like her own, 
There had no dream of the painter thrown. 
Lit from within was her noble brow, | 
Asan urn, whence rays from a lamp may flow; 
Her young, clear cheek, had a changeful hue, 
As if ye might see how the soul wrought through; 
And every flash of her fervent eye © | 
Seem'd the bright wakening of Poesy. 


Even thus it was!—from her childhood’s years,— 


A being of sudden smiles and tears,— 
Passionate visions, quick,light and shade,— 
Such was that high-born Italian maid! 

And the spirit of song in her bosom-cell, 
Dwelt, as the odours in violets dwell, 

Or as the sounds in the Eolian strings,—~ 
Or in aspen-leaves the quiverings; : 
There, ever there, with the life enshrined, | 
And waiting the call of the faintest wind. 


Oft, on the wave of the Adrian sea, | 


In the city’s hour of moonlight glee,— 


Oft would that gift of the southern sky, 
O’erflow from her lips in melody;-- 

Oft amid festal halls it came, 

Like the springing forth of a sudden fame— 
Till the dance was hush’d, and the silvery tone 
Of her Inspiration, was heard alone. 


And Music floated her steps around; 
And every lay of her’soul was borne | 
Through the sunny land, as on wings of morn. 


And was the daughter of Venice blest, 
With a power so deep in her youthful breast ? 
Could she be happy, o’er whose dark eye 
So many changes and dreams went by? 
And in whose cheek the swift crimson wrought, 
As if but born from the rush of thougiet ? 
—Yes!in the brightness of joy awhile 
She moved, as a bark in the sunbeam’s smile; 
For her spirit, as over hei lyre’s full chord, 
All, all on a happy love was pour’d! 
How loves a heart, whence the stream of song 
Flows like the life-blood, quick bright, and strong? 


|| How loves a heart which hath ever proved . 


One breath of the world?—Even so she loved! 
Blest, though the lord of her soul afar, 

Was charging the formost in Moslem war, 
Bearing the flag of St, Mark’s on high, 

As-a ruling star in the Grecian sky. 

Proud music breathed in her song, when Fame 
Gave a tone more thrilling to his name; 
And her trust in his love was a woman’s faith— 
Perfect, but fearing no change but death. 


But the fields are won from the Ottoman host, 
In the land that quell’d the Persian’s boast— 
And a thousand hearts in Venice burn, 

For the day of triumph and return! 

---The day is come! the flashing deep 

Foams where the galleys of Victory sweep; 
And the sceptred City of the wave, 

With her fesial splendour greets the brave; 
Cymbal and clarion, and voice around, 
Make the air one stream of exulting sound, 
While the beautiful, with their sunny smiles, 
Look from each hall of the hundred isles, . 


But happiest and brightest that day of ali, 
Robed for her warrior’s festival, 
Moving a Queen ‘midst the radiant throng, 
Was She, ’th inspired one, the Maid of Song! 
The lute he loved on her arm she bore, 
As she rush’d in her joy to the crowded shore; 
With a hue on her cheek like thé’damask glow 
By the sunset given unto mountain snow, 
And her eye all fill’d with the spirit’s play, 
Like the flash of a gem to the changeful day, 
And her long hair waving in ringlets bright-- 
So came that being of Hope and Light! 
--One moment, Erminia! one moment more, 


And life, all the beauty of life, is o’er! 
The bark ot her lover hath touched the strand--- 


Whom leads he forth with a gentle hand? 

---A young fair form, whose nymph-like grace 
Accorded well with the Grecian face, 

And the eye, in its clear soft darkness meck, 

And the lashes that droop’d o’er a pale rose cheek; 
And he looked on that beauty with tender pride--- 
The warrior hath brought back an Eastern bride! 


But how stood she, the forsaken, there, 
Struck by the lightening of swift despair? 
Still, as amazed with grief, she stood, 
And her cheek to her heart sent back the blood, 
And there came from her quivering lip no word--- 
Only the fall of her lute was heard, 
As it dropped from her hand at her rival’s feet, 


{| Into fragments, whose dying thrill was sweet! 


What more remaineth? her day was done; 
Her fate and the Broken Lute’s was one! | 
The light, the vision, the gift of power, 
Pass’d from her soul in that mortal hour, 
Like the rich sound from the shatter’d string, 


As an eagle struck in his upward flight, 


|| So was her hope from its radiant height, 


And her song wen with it for evermore, 
A gladness taken from sea and shore! 
She had moved to the echoing sound of fame— 


Silently melted her life away, 
As ye have seen a young flower decay, 


| Or a lamp that hath swiftly burn’d, expire, 


Silently, silently; died her name! 5 


Whence the gush of sweetness no more might spring! | 


Or a bright stream shrink from the summer's fire, 
Leaving its channel all dry and mute-- 
Woe for the Broken Heart and Lute! 


BEE. 
‘s Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


d And Fame went with her, the bright, the crown’d, 


MAN’S LOVE. 
The love of man, in his maturer years, is not so 
much a new emotion, as a revival and concentration 
of all his departed affections to others. It is linked 
with the recollections of whatever he had formerly 
cherished as tender or dear. It touches, it awakens 
the train of young and enthusiastic feelings, which 
arises perhaps the fresher from their slumbers--— 
Who, when he turns to recall his first and fondest as- 
sociations—when he throws off one by one the lay- 
ers of earth and stone which have grown and harden- 
ed over the records of the past;. who has not been 
surprised to discover how fresh and unimpaired those 
buried treasures rise again upon his heart? They 
have been lain up, in the store house of time. They 
have not perished—their very concealment has pre- 
served them. We remove the lava, and the world of 
a gone day is before us. 


A CHALLENGE. 

Some years since, Judge , of Rhode-Island, 
received a challenge from Gen. , of which he 
took no notice. Soon after, he met the challenger 
in a public company, and the following dialogue ensu- 
ed between them: 

General.—Did you receive my note, Sir? 

Judge.—Yes, Sir. 

General.— Well, Sir, do you intend to fight me? 

Judge.—No, Sir. 
-General.—Then, Sir, I will consider you a pitiful 
coward. 
Judge.—Right, Sir; you knew that very well or 
you would never have challenged me. 


| [For the Philadelphia Album. | 
SONNET. 
A heart! a heart‘ who wants to buy a heart? 
And one of most accommodating nature, 
That never yet was sold in Cupids mart 
Nor bowed two moments to an earthly creature— 
A heart, dear ladies, will you—wont you buy, 


A fond, a passionate, a wayward heart? 
Pl throw you in a soul, which by the bye 
ls formed of rich materials, in part. 


Ive lived a score of summers—and I am 
Of goodly stature, with a speaking eye— 
In disposition gentle as a Lamb— 
“Have something of a taste for poetry— : 
You that have read me know that I’m sincere— 
Who bids the highest for the sonneteer?— 


ROMEO. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
The capital of the Ottoman empire, where our am- 
bassadors smoke, drink coffee, and dance at the most 
splendid balls in the world, is exteriorly the most 
beautiful city on earth. It is looking upon a magic 
scene, to view it in the morning from the water. The 
sun, rising on the right behind the Asiatic hills, throws 
an inconceivable brilliancy over the sea, which, boun- 
ded‘en every side by verdant shores, heaves like a 
mass of molten gold beneath its beams. On botli 
sides, green meadows and tufted groves refresh and 
gladden the eye. And the city itself, with its bril- 
liant, many coloured mosques, its gardens, its ceme- 
teries, where the evergreen cypress flourishes, and 
its lofty, aerial minarets, towering over its Mussul- 
man temples, glitters like a fairy creation in the sun. 
Add to this the innumerable caigses or long gilded 
barges, which, with their picturesque and solemn 
looking crews, glide over the sea in a thousand di- 
rections; and you have a scene worth sailing three | 
thousand miles to behold.—Lon. Weekly Review. 

Kk Reproach is like a hollow tooth—it opens intersti- 
“f| ces tosow the seeds of Repentance. 


‘Modesty tothe female character is like saltpetre 


to beef, imparting a blush while it preserves its-pu- 
rity. ‘ 
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